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MORE PRECIOUS 
THAN GOVERNORS 


“FIRE WARNING!” said the radio 
announcer. “Fire has broken out at Eagle 
on the Hill close to the road from Adelaide. 
It is being fanned by high winds.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomson and Mr. and Mrs. 
Guilliard and their daughters heard the 
announcement, but didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to it. 

“The wind will blow the fire away from 
us,” Mrs. Thomson said. 

The Thomsons and the Guilliards live in 
Australia. On the morning of January 2, 
1955, they were picking berries on the 
Guilliards’ farm. The day was hot—109° 
—and a high wind was blowing dust every- 
where. 

“I wish these thorns weren’t so sharp,” 
one of the daughters remarked. “They sure 
stick into you.” 
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And so they went on picking their berries 
and quite forgot the fire. That is, until 
eleven o'clock! And then the radio an- 
nounced, “Fire has broken out at Tea Tree 
Gully.” 

“Why, that’s only a few miles behind our 
farm,” Mrs. Guilliard exclaimed. Hardly 
were the words out of her mouth when one 
of the girls shouted, “Look at that smoke!” 

Horrified, the two families looked toward 
Tea Tree Gully. The sky was full of smoke. 

“Quick,” said the men. “You women and 
girls rush to the house. We'll go up the 
hill and see which way the fire is going.” 

The woman and girls raced to the house, 
brought in everything that was valuable, 
and filled every available container with 
water. Then the men arrived, out of breath. 
“It’s coming this way,” they gasped. They 
rushed to the barn to get out the plow and 
some furniture that was stored there. But 
before it was all out, the barn was burn- 
ing. 

Then a terrifying sight met their gaze. 
The fire had topped the hill and was sweep- 
ing down toward them in one great sheet 
of flame. 

Both families fell to their knees and 
prayed as they had never prayed before. 
Rising, they got to work again. 

There was an explosion, and they knew 
that the truck had exploded. It was in a 
shed only a hundred yards from the house. 
And the flames came nearer. 

At this time a remarkable thing began 
to happen. Mrs. Thomson, writing of it 
later, said, “Each time the flames came 
nearer a gust of wind would blow the other 
way and check the fire.” 

For four terrifying hours the fire blazed 
near the house—but it never touched it. 
Then it went on and left their house and 
yard like a green oasis in a black desert. 

Later, they learned that the same fire 
had destroyed the governor’s summer man- 
sion, and the governor and his wife had 
barely escaped with their lives. 

God let the governor’s mansion burn, but 
protected the home of these humble believ- 
ers. Truly, those who love the Lord are 
precious in His sight—even more precious 
than governors. 


Your friend, 














DON’T LAUGH 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


HENEVER the Andrews family sat 
down to eat, they always said grace. 
Usually Mother and Dad let ten-year-old 
John or seven-year-old Martha say it. Two- 
year-old Betty always bowed her head, too. 
Lately, however, Betty had been trying 
to do everything her big brother and sister 
did. Sometimes she could not quite keep up 
with them, but she tried anyway. When she 
thought it was her turn to do something, 





she would exclaim in her piping, childish 
voice, “Now me! Now me!” 

One evening at the supper table, Mr. 
Andrews said, “John, will you say grace for 
us tonight?” 

Before John could begin, Betty cried out, 
“Now me! Now me!” She immediately 
bowed her head, mumbled a few meaning- 
less sounds, then raised a face wreathed in 
smiles. Mother smiled at Dad. John and 
Martha laughed merrily. Betty chortled and 
clapped her hands, delighted to have done 
something that made everyone notice her. 

Mother patted Betty’s chubby hand and 
exclaimed, “Thank you, Betty.” Then she 
said to John and Martha, “Don’t laugh at 
her. She does not know yet why we say grace 
at the table, but we should all be happy that 
she tries to copy us in doing something 
good.” 

John and Martha agreed. “I’m glad she 
wants to do it,’ Martha said. 

“And,” John added, “we can be more 
careful to speak clearly and slowly so Betty 
will learn the words we say.” 

“That's a good idea,” Mother answered. 
“Now say a real grace for us, John, and re- 
member to thank God not only for our food 
but for our other blessings too.” 

“Including our sweet little sister, who 
wants to do everything just like us,” John 
suggested. 

Then the family bowed their heads again 
and gave thanks together. 


H. A. ROBERTS 


Little sisters are very sweet and dear and like to 
do everything we do. Let’s set them a good example. 
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UNSEEN ENEMY 


By MARJORIE ANDERSON 


PART 4: USBERA WILL NOT PLAY 


What Happened Before: Something was wrong on 
the mission station, but no one was willing to give 
Mrs. Anderson any clues. The girls, usually happy, 
seemed to be frightened of some unseen pee. They 
went around singing, ““Toseria Saitani (“‘Let us cast 
the devil out’’).” Mrs. Anderson went to the dormitory 
one night before time for lights out and found the 
lights already out and the door locked. ing in, she 
found the girls huddled up, trembling with fear. On 
a Sabbath afternoon walk over the hill, the girls re- 
fused to go down a certain path, because a bunch of 
twigs was lying on it. Mrs. Anderson guessed that 
Janai, the African man who supervised the girls dur- 
ing work periods, understood what was going on but 
was reluctant to tell the white people. 


ISSIE! Missie!” There was an anxious 
voice at my door. 

“Who's there?” I called. 

“It is I, Janai. I must have words with 
you.” 

So Janai wanted to talk to me. Well, that 
was all right. I wanted to talk to him too. 

He was waiting importantly at my door, 
and as soon as he saw me he broke into a 
torrent of words. 

“There is trouble,” he said. “We must do 
something.” 

I inquired what the trouble might be. 

“The girls,” he said. “They disagree. Soon 
there will be a very bad spirit in the school, 
unless we can help them to get along bet- 
ter.” 

In the light of all that had been happen- 
ing, this seemed mild. Whom, I asked, did 
Janai consider to be the source of the 
trouble. 


“It is Usbera,” he exploded violently. 

Usbera? Why she was the one who 
seemed so anxious to be a Christian. She 
was even in the baptismal class. Surely 
Janai was making a mistake. And why was 
he so worked up over one girl, particularly 
one who needed our help? 

I asked him to explain further. 

Janai drew a deep breath. “It’s like this,” 
he said, “the girls are hoeing in the garden; 
Usbera will not join them. I send a few of 
them to look for greens and firewood. Does 
Usbera go with them? No. She prefers to go 
by herself. When they play games, Usbera 
sits on a bench at the side, and will not join 
in. 

Janai, no doubt, would have had much 
more to say, but as the matter did not ap- 
pear as serious as his agitation would sug- 
gest, I interrupted him. “I shall go and see 
for myself. Maybe I can talk to Usbera.” 

This was evidently not at all what Janai 
wanted, and he started to speak again; but 
as further argument would have been point- 
less without my seeing at firsthand what was 
really going on, I started up the path to the 
compound. It was only when I had left him 
standing that I realized that I had not 
brought up the subject of the girls’ strange 
behavior in the dormitory and on the hill- 
side. 
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When I reached the compound the girls 
were at work. I scanned the group who were 
doing the hoeing. Usbera was not with 
them. Another group was coming up the 
path with bundles of firewood on their 
heads, while others followed them carrying 
water. But Usbera was not among these. I 
thought again. Behind the kitchen, maybe? 
Sure enough, there was Usbera kneeling on 
the ground and grinding grain on the big 
grinding stone. She greeted me pleasantly. 

“Is this your regular task?” I asked. 

“No,” said Usbera. “I was supposed to 
hoe, but grinding the grain makes Getega 
sneeze, so she asked me to change with 
her.” That was not the way I had heard it 
from Janai, but I didn’t say more to Usbera. 
I would watch for a little longer. 

In the handicraft lesson that followed 
there were many opportunities for observa- 
tion. Some of the girls were dyeing grasses 
with native dyes, getting them ready for 
weaving; others were weaving the colored 
strands into long braids, while the more 
advanced were fashioning baskets and trays 
from the finished braids. 


Usbera was sitting a little 
apart. She had an extra long 
braid, which she was put- 
ting together to make a bas- 
ket. Only one person at a 
time could work at that, so 
it was hardly surprising she was sitting alone. 
Her face had gained a new serenity, I 
thought, as though she had looked trouble 
in the face and found a new strength to 
go on. Certainly it was not the face of a 
girl who wanted to cause trouble. 

For the rest of the day, as far as anyone 
could see, the only fault that might be found 
with Usbera was that perhaps she did not 
mix with the other girls too well. Somehow 
or another, I had the idea that Kinanga 
might be at the bottom of this, but even she 
did not seem to be breaking any school 
rules, or behaving in any way to bring dis- 
approval. 

What could one say to Janai in that case? 
And why was he so anxious to prove Usbera 
at fault? 

It was all very puzzling, and when one 

To page 16 





Going out to watch the girls play, | noticed that Usbera was sitting alone on the kitchen steps. 
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Max and Jerry are annoyed because Bob always does 


things better than they do. They want to get even. 


Do you think they use a good method? 







TRIF 


PART TWO 


IECAUSE it seemed to Max Brandon that 
Bob Mason, the treasurer of the Associ- 
ated Student Body, had deliberately kept 
him from getting on the baseball team, Max 
was anxious to revenge himself against Bob. 
Jerry Desley had wanted to get a job at 
Henderson’s Hardware, so that he could 
earn the twenty-five dollars he needed to 
get a new bike. But Bob Mason also applied 
for the job—and got it. 

When Max told Jerry of a plan to get 
back at Bob, it was understandable that the 
plan held some appeal for Jerry. It would 
also enable him to get the money he needed 
for the bike immediately, and it would be 
amusing to see Bob Mason—for once—in a 
bad situation. 

So Jerry Desley listened to Max Brandon 
that afternoon, as the two sat on a packing 
crate in a vacant lot. “Here’s my plan,” Max 
said. “I’ve got it all worked out.” 

Jerry nodded, and listened, suppressing 
the guilt he felt. 

“Tomorrow the students are supposed to 
pay their A.S.B. dues at the business office. 
But some will pay theirs directly to Bob. 
After ASB. meeting he will have that 
money on him. He won't have time to take 
it to the business office, because he has to 
go to gym. I go to gym too. When Bob 
changes into his gym clothes he'll put the 
money into his locker. During the class, 
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I'll slip out to the locker room, get the 
money, and hide it. How does that sound to 
you. Pretty neat, huh?” 

Jerry nodded. “I—I guess so, Max. But,” 
he shook his head, “I’ve never stolen any- 
thing in my life. And ¥ 

“Scared, huh? Well, this is the easiest 
thing that ever happened. There won't be 
any catch to this. There is just one thing for 
you to do. I’m not going to take a chance 
on being seen near the gym after my gym 
class. All you have to do is find some excuse 
for going to the gym tomorrow afternoon 
and getting the money. I'll tell you where 
I hid it. 

“Then we'll split it up. I'll lend you 
enough of mine so you can get your bike. 
We'll all be happy. Poor old Bob will have 
got what he deserved; you'll get the bike. 
And I'll have the satisfaction of knowing 
that for once Bob isn’t getting the best of 
me!” 

Jerry said nothing. 

Max got up. “It’s starting to get dark. 
We'd better get along.” 





Max. 

“O.K.” Max nodded, grinned, slapped 
Jerry on the shoulder. “Don’t act so scared, 
kid!” 

Jerry forced a weak smile, got on his bike, 
and went home. His parents were talking 
about something that had happened that 
day. They were happy to see him. “Hi, 


“Sure,” Jerry said slowly, and then, ‘OK.@ 
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Jerry! How did everything go at school to- 
day? Did you get the job from Mr. Hender- 
son?” 

Jerry suddenly wanted to run to his room. 
He couldn’t stand to talk to his parents with 
his conscience so heavily burdened. What 
would his parents think of him if they knew 
he was about to become a thief? 

“No. I—I didn’t get the job. Bob Mason 
got it,” Jerry said, and sat down to an un- 
pleasant dinner. 

That night he couldn’t get to sleep. He 
lay on his bed for hours, staring into the 
darkness overhead. 

It seemed he was still trying to get to 
sleep when the morning sunlight wakened 
him, and he got up feeling as unrested and 
tired as if he had never been to bed. He 
fumbled for his clothes and dressed slowly, 
hating the day, hating himself. 

He felt better after breakfast, and rode 
his bike swiftly to school. He tried to laugh 
off his guilty feelings. After all, Bob had the 
job at Henderson’s and he could easily make 


up the money they would 
steal from him. But such 
reasoning was very imma- 
ture and unsatisfactory to 
Jerry, although he tried to 
kid himself with it. 

When he met Max in the hall, Max 
smiled and winked. 

Jerry smiled feebly back, said nothing. 

AS.B. meeting. As anticipated, there 
were several students who had failed to pay 
their dues at the business office, and they 
crowded around Bob, paying him and re- 
ceiving their student-body cards. Jerry 
watched them, and a strange, hard feeling 
crept over him. 

There were more than Max had sug- 
gested. Closer to twenty students were pay- 
ing Bob their two dollars. Forty dollars. 
Jerry swallowed. 

After the meeting, Jerry lingered a while 
near the business office and was disap- 
pointed when Bob did not show up to 
deposit the money immediately. Max was 





Max counted the bills. Then, “Here’s your share,” he said, and handed Jerry twenty-three dollars. 






JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 
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too correct in guessing Bob’s movements. 

An hour later. “Hi, Jerry!” 

It was Max. “Hi,” Jerry said, without 
enthusiasm. 

Max dropped his voice. “Behind locker 
number fifty-three. Near the floor. In a 
paper towel. Must be better than forty dol- 
lars.” 

The following period Jerry sat nervously 





Cpril Gs Lovely 


By RUTH WILSON KELSEY 


April is lovely with sunshine and showers; 

We love her blue skies and soft breeze. 

She sprinkles the meadows with gay little 
flowers, 

And when arbor day comes we plant trees. 


April is lovely; her blossoms are sweet 

With promise of fruit for us all. 

She spreads a green carpet of grass for our 
feet. 

All day we can hear the birds call. 


SG he 


through his class. Then another class. At 
noon he had no excuse for not going 
through with his part of the plan. He 
started reluctantly toward the gym. He 
wished something would happen to keep 
him from going. But no one called him. No 
one interrupted. And he walked slowly on- 
ward. 

He could still back out. He could still go 
to the principal and tell him everything. 
But he didn’t. 

He went into the gym. No one was 
about. He found the money; the towel was 
easy to see. He pulled the bills from the 
towel and stuffed the crumpled wad into his 
pocket. 

He started to leave. The door opened. 
Jerry's attention snapped to it. Mr. 





Thrasher, the coach, entered. 
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“Hi, Jerry. What are you doing in here?” 
he asked. 

Jerry looked at him. He stuffed his hands 
into his pockets. A muscle at the right side 
of his mouth twitched. 

“I forgot something here yesterday, and 
didn’t want to wait for my gym class to get 
it.” His voice was high, nervous, but Mr. 
Thrasher appeared to notice nothing un- 
usual. 

“Oh, what was that?” Mr. Thrasher asked 
casually. 

But Jerry was certain that he was being 
watched very closely. He thought quickly. 
What could he have forgotten? 

“Ah, my pen. I left it here yesterday.” 
He reached into his shirt pocket and pro- 
duced it, as if to prove his story. “This one. 
I forgot it yesterday, but I needed it for my 
next class.” 

“I see,” Mr. Thrasher said. Then, “If you 
don’t hurry you'll be late for lunch. Pretty 
good one today. The cafeteria’s serv- 
ing: . 

Jerry relaxed. Apparently Mr. Thrasher 
suspected nothing. He went to lunch, but 
ate very little. 

“Meet me at the park after school,” Max 
said. 

Jerry went to the park when school was 
over. Deep in one of his pockets rested the 
money. He felt sick, and his face was 
flushed with nervous tension as he rode his 
bike into the park and left it. He walked 
to one of the picnic tables and sat down, 
wishing Max would forget to come, wonder- 
ing where it was all going to end. 

A few minutes later Max appeared. “Got 
it?” 

“Yes.” 

“How much?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Give it here. Let’s count it.” 

“Here.” 

The wad of bills was thrust into Max's 
hand. Max looked at Jerry happily. “Man! 
There’s more than I thought.” 

Jerry looked into the distance, paying no 
attention while Max counted the money. 
An old man entered the park. He walked 
slowly through, stopped at about the center, 
looked at some flowers, poked at one with 
his cane, and walked on. 

The park was silent. The birds were si- 
lent. The wind was silent. Jerry coughed. 

“Forty-six dollars. Wow! Nearly fifty dol- 
lars!” To page 18 














By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


This Plant Drowns Its Victims! 


OST of us realize that men and some 

animals have been catching other ani- 
mals for a long time. Cruel men set steel 
traps to catch animals for their fur. Foxes, 
racoons, and skunks catch mice and insects 
to eat. Yet few know of the peculiar plant 
that traps insects and drowns them. 

This plant is called the pitcher plant. It 
gets its name because its leaves are shaped 
like a pitcher. Each leaf is a round, hollow 
tube one-third to one-half full of a dark, 
watery liquid that is strong enough to dis- 
solve the body of the toughest insect or 
water animal. Yet there are some creatures 
that can live in it without being hurt. For 
example, in some tropical pitcher plants 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 





The pitcher plant has a red flower. Cut a leaf open 
and you will see the fluid that digests the insects. 


certain kinds of small frogs lay their eggs in 
the pitchers. These hatch out and the little 
tadpoles swim around in the liquid, finally 
developing into adult frogs without suffer- 
ing any harm from the fluid. 


If you would like to find a pitcher plant, 
look in a peat bog or a swamp where the 
soil is acid from decaying vegetation. If 
you go searching later in the spring you 
may see the beautiful red and green flower 
looking down on the pitchers from a slen- 
der stalk two feet high. The pitchers them- 
selves look almost as if they are animal in- 
stead of plant, for dark-red veins divide 
and spread out over the surface of the light- 
green pitchers. 

Each leaf of the plant is a pitcher. Each 
pitcher is shaped something like an_ ice- 
cream cone that widens out and then closes 
in slightly at the top just like an old-fash- 
ioned water pitcher. Inside the pitcher's 
rim there are a large number of bristly 
hairs pointing downward toward the bot- 
tom of the cone. Below the hairs there are 
nectar glands that secrete a sticky substance 
that has a smell that attracts many kinds of 
insects, especially flies and beetles. 


Once an unsuspecting insect is lured to 
the plant by the nectar, the job of capturing 
is simple. The insect walks easily over the 
hairs down into the cone. Should the insect 
turn to walk out, it would find the hairs 
stabbing it in the face. This is too much 
for the simple insect. It follows the path of 
least resistance—downward. Suddenly the 
insect steps on a section of the pitcher that 
is as smooth as glass, just like a sliding 
board. It loses its footing. It doesn’t even 
have time to fly. Down it slides into the 
dark liquid at the bottom. A few struggles 

To page 18 
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BOB TAYLOR 


When a dog is so gentle that baby chickens like to come close to him, you can be pretty sure he 
has a kind and gentle owner. Your dog’s personality will often be a reflection of your own. 
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YOUR DOG 
ls What You Make Him 


By MARYAN B. WILKINSON 


HE Postmaster General of the United 

States had a problem. From border to 
border and coast to coast, so many dogs 
were biting so many mailmen that he sent 
for a specialist to give him any advice that 
might help. The specialist was Clarence 
Harbison, a “dog psychologist” from Con- 
necticut. Mr. Harbison told the Postmaster 
General that the problem was not just the 
dogs—it was the dogs’ owners. 

After all, a dog is what you make him— 
friendly, too friendly, a mild nuisance, or a 
real, ankle-nipping pest. 

To prove that a dog is what his owner 
makes him, Mr. Harbison put on a program 
in an elementary school. Star of the show 
was Jeannie, a Shetland sheep dog who had 
been taken to the pound three times by her 
former owner to be “put to sleep.” She had 
been overfed, abused, punished, and mis- 
understood for a year and a half before Mr. 
Harbison saved her from the gas chamber. 
Now Jeannie, a real “lady,” shows how other 
dogs should walk on a leash, sit down, lie 
down, and respond to calls. She plainly 
shows that she loves and trusts her master. 

Jeannie has every reason to love Mr. 
Harbison, who has spent years trying to 
understand dogs and their problems. He 
often speaks to schools and clubs, urging 
dog owners to help their pets solve their 
problems. 

“But,” you are probably thinking, “my 
dog doesn’t have any problems. I feed him, 
give him water, take him for walks, give 
him a good bed at night.” 

Well, those things help, but a dog, es- 
pecially in town, still has problems. We 
talk a lot about businessmen getting stom- 
ach ulcers from worrying. Did you know 


that dogs get ulcers, too? And that they get 
them from some of the same causes? 

Dr. William Glenney has an animal hos- 
pital in Wynnewood, Pennsylvania, and he 
assures us that many of his dog patients 
suffer from fears and worries that give them 
ulcers. Too many cars going too fast; too 
many other dogs who are bigger and bark 
louder; a food supply that isn’t regular; 
rough treatment from children. These are 
problems for a dog. He can’t understand 
them. He can’t relax and forget them the 
way a cat can. He lets them get him down, 
and before long the animal hospital has 
another patient! 

It was the dog psychologist, Mr. Harbi- 
son, who suggested that dogs get bored and 
nervous just as people do. He tells us that 
we should never shut a dog in a room with 
nothing to do. He can’t read the paper or 
watch television to relax. Give him a bone 
to gnaw. Maybe we can say it isn’t always 
a dog’s fault when a slipper gets chewed 
up. He has to have something to do. It 
seems that even slipper-nippers are what 
their owners make them. 

We can go even further than that. Own- 
ers can make criminals of their dogs! Just 
as there are trained dogs in the Army’s K-9 
corps, and rescue dogs in the Alpine mon- 
astery of St. Bernard, there are dog-crimi- 
nals in action today. In the mountains be- 
tween France and Spain, great Pyrenees 
dogs have been taught to race across the 
border. They carry burdens of small but 
valuable things that would otherwise be 
taxed by the government. Even this coun- 
try’s Mexican and Canadian borders are often 
crossed by dogs smuggling illegal burdens. 

To page 17 
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TONY AND THE 


. was twelve that bright spring 
morning and proudly carrying Mother's 
lunch pail as he walked beside her down the 
long hill to the fish cannery in Monterey, 
California, where she worked. 

“I wish the guard would let me in,” he 
told her as they walked along. Tony was 
fascinated with the crash and clatter of the 
conveyers, carrying the silvery fish to the 
girls who snatched them from the broad 
belts and placed them in the cans. 

“Children are not allowed in the can- 
nery,” Mother said. 

“Then let me stay and play on the beach 
for a while,” he begged. “See, there are 
some boys now.” He kicked a can as he 
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By ANN MANGIN 


passed it. “There are all kinds of things 
on the beach since the storm.” 

“No, my little Rooster, go home and 

feed the chickens as you always do.” Mother 
looked serious. “There is another high tide 
today, and the beach isn’t a safe place to 
play.” 
Tony didn’t say any more, but he fr 
cross. Other boys played in the sand. They 
didn’t have to go straight home. He pouted 
a little, but Mother didn’t seem to notice. 

When they reached the big red building, 
Mother bent to kiss him good-by. As he 
turned his cheek for the kiss, he saw two 
fellows his own age watching and grinning. 
He suddenly felt ashamed and threw his 








Waves were sweeping in under the pier. The tide 
had come in and there was no way for Tony to escape. 


arms around Mother, giving her a big hug 
and glaring over her shoulder at the gig- 
gling boys. 

“Run on home now,’ Mamma said. “Be 
sure and feed the chickens, and there is a 
nice lunch for you to eat at noon.” 

Tony pushed his hands deep into his 
pockets, threw back his shoulders, and 
started up the hill. 

“Aw, look at mamma’s boy, mamma’s 
little, goody-goody boy!” the two lads yelled 
as they ran along the beach behind the can- 
nery. 

Tony hesitated a minute. Th& he tre- 
membered that he was twelve years old, 
almost a man. He ran after the boys, mean- 
ing to give them both a thrashing. 

They ran under the pier that supported 
the fish conveyer, and disappeared. Tony 
stopped when he came to the wall and 
noticed that the little waves broke in 
creamy foam around his ankles. He peeked 
around the end of the wall and saw the boys 
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S far back under the building making threat- 
ening motions. 

For just one instant Tony thought of 
Mother’s warning. Then he ran up the 
sloping beach toward the boys. He stooped 
lower and lower as the ground came up 
close to the underside of the cannery. It 
& *€ became darker back in there, and he lifted 

his head to peer into the dimness, but found 
himself pressing against the dripping floor 
above him. The sand was wet and cold, and 
the place smelled dreadfully of old fish. 

Dirty water ran down his forehead and 
into his eyes. He wiped at it with his arm. 
He couldn’t see the boys. Anyhow, their 
teasing didn’t seem so important any more. 
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Tony lay on the smelly sand a minute 
trying to figure what to do. He remembered 
how the beach crabs scuttled along back- 
ward. He would try that. He humped him- 
self on his elbows and knees and wriggled 
back toward the sunlight. Then he looked 
all around. Those boys were gone—sneaked 
out. They were used to this place. No point 
trying to catch them now. 

A shining piece of metal caught his eye. 
He poked a stubby finger at it. Could this 
be gold? He scraped sand back from the 
treasure with both hands. Soon he could see 
that the strip was attached to a large box. 
He dug faster and faster until his breath 
came in painful gulps and his fingers were 
sore. 

He laid his head on his arms, face down 
on the sand to rest; but visions of the 
treasure the box might hold whirled through 
his mind. 

Tony got to his knees. He turned his 
pockets inside out hunting for something 
to dig with. Then just beyond the box, he 
saw a big abalone shell—a perfect sand 
shovel. He shouted for joy. 

He grasped the shell with both hands 
and dug with all his strength. It seemed as 
if he had been digging for hours when he 
finally pulled the heavy box from the deep 
hole he had made in the sand. 

He brushed the clinging sand away to 
find that the box was full of empty clam 
shells. Then a little wave swooshed up, 
wetting his feet. Tony looked around. The 
tide was coming in. The tide was coming 
in! He looked wildly at the two thick 
cement walls that ran down into the water. 
He looked at the low foundation walls of 
the building in front of him. They were all 
solid, not an opening anywhere! The waves 
slid softly up on the sand, each one a little 
closer than the one before. He was trapped! 
The hair crawled on his neck. Sweat broke 
out on his body. He could drown here and 
no one would know it! He screamed, but 
the noise of the machines above drowned 
it out. 

He scrambled down to meet the waves 
but he saw that he could never make it. The 
spit of land on which the cannery stood was 
already covered by the high tide! 

He thought of Mother. If only he had 
done what Mother said! He remembered 
the commandment he had learned last Sab- 
bath, “Honour thy father and thy mother: 
that thy days may be long upon the land 
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which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” The 
words rang in his ears like a bell. 

His teacher had explained that disobey- 
ing Father and Mother is dishonoring them. 
Well, he had not obeyed Mother. Now he 
would not be long in the land the Lord had 
given him. He would surely drown here 
under the old cannery building. 

“O God, help me!” he cried. “I broke 
Your commandment, and I also disobeyed 
Mother!” Dry sobs almost choked him. 
“Forgive me, dear God, and please help 
me!” 

Then Tony realized that the rattle and 
crash of machinery above him had stopped. 
It must be lunchtime. If he shouted again 
maybe someone would hear him. He uttered 
a wild cry that his grandfather had taught 
him—a cry of the Italian mountaineers. It 
rang through the space and echoed back. If 
Mother heard that cry she would know that 
Tony was in trouble and would come to 
look for him. 
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Then he remembered. Last year Mother 
had told him about a large trap door the 
men had put in the cannery floor. A big 
wave hit high about his waist, as he 
crouched against the foundation. He cried 
out again in fear; but now the trap door 
was in his mind and he scrambled along on 
his elbows, hitting his head again and again. 

His clothes were soaked. Wave after wave 
washed over him. He screamed his wild call 
again and again. 

Then a big wave caught him, rolling him 
over and over, filling his eyes and mouth 
with sand and salt water. He was too tired 
to cry out any more. He wiped his face with 
his arm and found himself beside the big 
box of clam shells. He clung to it, laying 
his head against it, too weak to fight. He 
could only pray in his heart. 

Then, wonder of wonders, there above 
him he saw the trap door, the crack around 
it outlined in light. 

To page 17 














No One Drank the Water 


By JACK KYTLE 


ae small ship Louise had a crew de- 
& % scribed by the captain as just “ordinary 


seamen.” When the vessel sailed one day 
from Bridgewater, Nova Scotia, bound for 
Barbados, with a cargo of lumber, neither 
captain nor crewmen suspected they were 
soon to rise far above the ordinary, to shin- 
ing gallantry and unselfishness. 





Day and night a 
seaman stood by 
the kettle, col- 
lecting drops of 
distilled water. 


William Myers tells the story in Enrich- 
ing Worship. After a few days at sea, the 
Loutse was struck by a raging storm. Huge 
pieces of lumber worked loose and became 
battering rams. Lifeboats were swept away. 
All fresh water was lost. By the time the 
storm subsided, the little vessel was a torn 
and battered hulk, drifting aimlessly. 


One ray of hope remained: The stove in 
the galley was left intact. This enabled the 
men to keep a kettle of sea water boiling. 
Taking turns, day and night, someone would 
stand by to lift off the cover every few min- 
utes, holding it up until the drops of water 
that had collected on the underside ran off 
into a cup, then replacing the lid and wait- 
ing for more drops to form. The slow pro- 
cedure resulted in collecting only enough 
fresh water to allow each of the eleven 
men two teaspoonfuls at night and two in 
the morning. 

For six days the ship drifted, but with 
uncomplaining patience the men took their 
turn at the kettle. When rescue came at 
last, the captain, John J. Bain, said he had 
learned a great deal about “ordinary sea- 
men.” 

“I came out of that experience,” he said, 
“with a new respect for my fellow men. 
When a man was condensing tiny drops of 
water, we knew he didn’t have to be 
watched—that though he craved to cool the 
fire of his tongue, he would treasure each 
tiny drop, which must have looked to him 
vaster than a lake. He saved the drops for 
the common supply, waiting patiently for 
his share.” 

Years have passed since those seamen 
rose above selfishness to bright heights of 
brotherhood. Countless times before, people 
in all walks of life had reached those 
heights. They have reached them many 
times since, and will keep on reaching them. 

In times of crisis, “ordinary folks” have 
a way of becoming magnificent. 
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A BAD 
FISH STORY 


By BERT RHOADS 


HIS is a fish story, and not a nice one. It is 

not like the good story of Jonah and the 
fish, nor like the story of Peter who caught 
a fish with money in its mouth. It is such a 
bad story that I don’t like to write it. If you 
don’t want to read it this is a good place to 

uit. 
: A fisherman out in the ocean near one of 
our great port cities one day, a few years 
ago, was very successful in catching fish. 
Not in many a day had he secured so many 
for tomorrow's market. 

In the gathering dusk, as he was making 
his way back to land, he noticed a boat in 
trouble. The men on board were in deep 
distress. Their boat was sinking. Soon it 
would be dark, and they must perish in the 
waves. 

Coming alongside, our fisherman threw 
all his fish overboard and took the five men 
off the sinking boat. His little fishing smack 





was not big enough to carry the men and 
the fish too, and that’s why he threw away 
the fish. 

When the fishing boat reached shore all 
five of these rescued men stepped out on 
land, glad to be saved. They slapped one 
another on the back and laughed, but not 
one of them said Thank you to the fisher- 
man who had thrown away his fish to save 
them. Not one of them asked him, “How 
much were those fish worth? What can we 
do to repay you?” 

Mean, weren't they? You can see why I 
called it a bad fish story. But, say! Have you 
thanked Jesus for “throwing away” heaven 
to save you? 








Unseen Enemy 
From page 5 


considered the other odd things that had 
happened, it was almost as if something was 
operating, in the school, over which I had 
no control. Something had to be done. But 
what? 

Maybe I should talk to Usbera and en- 
courage her to join in school activities a 
little more. Then I could tell Janai what 
had been done, and try to win his coopera- 
tion in helping Usbera. And that would be 
an excellent opportunity to tell him about 
the twigs, and the odd behavior in the 
dormitory. ; 

Having decided on a plan of action, I 
felt much better about the whole situation. 
After all, was not this a mission school, a 
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Christian school? God would not allow His 
purposes to be defeated, and it surely was 
His purpose that these girls, so many of 
them straight from heathendom, should join 
themselves to His cause. 


Now was as good a time as any to act. 
I opened the classroom door and stepped 
outside. In the free half hour before supper, 
the girls were playing games. They had 
soon learned to enjoy European games, and 
at that moment were playing “chain tag.” 
Barefooted, they were nimble and quick, 
and we all laughed a good deal as they tried 
to corner the last girl. Then someone sug- 
gested “twos and threes” (three deep), and 
as they made the double circle I looked 
around for Usbera. She was sitting on the 
bottom step to the kitchen, quite alone. 

I walked over and sat beside her. 
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“Don’t you like games?” I asked. 

Usbera gave a shy smile. “I have never 
had much chance to learn to play,” she said. 

“You will never learn if you don’t join in 
with the others.” 

“Can a person not learn by watching?” 
she countered. 

“Oh, yes,” I agreed, “but it is much more 
fun to join in. See, they are just beginning 
this new game. Go along; join in with 


them.” 
. @ Usbera now began to look disturbed. 
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‘Must I play?” she asked almost pleadingly. 

“Why not? You might as well begin to 
learn now as later.” 

Usbera got up, and walked slowly over 
to where the double ring had formed. Im- 
mediately the talking and laughter ceased. 
Only Getega came forward to meet her. 
The rest just melted away in different direc- 
tions. Getega slipped her arm through Us- 
bera’s and led her off. Games were over for 
the day. 

So that was it. It was not a case of Usbera 
not playing with the others. Quite the 
reverse. For some reason—and I seemed to 
be the only one who didn’t know what it 
was—the girls (and apparently Janai too) 
did not wish to associate with Usbera. 

(To be continued) 


Tony and the Tide 
From page 14 


Another wave broke over the box and 
tugged at him. He pushed up on the door. 
It moved just a little. He gathered all his 
strength and hunched himself up under the 
the trap door, pushing with his back, but it 
was very heavy. With a despairing cry he 
sank down as he saw another wave roaring 
into the narrow passage. 

Then the trap door was lifted. A chatter- 
ing crowd of workers reached for Tony’s 
upstretched hands, pulling him to safety 
just as the big wave engulfed him. 

“Oh, my little Rooster, my little Rooster!” 
Mother cried, rocking him in her warm 
arms. Tony snuggled close. “Mother, I was 
so scared!” he gasped. “I didn’t obey you. 
I almost drowned. I’m so sorry!” 

“God helped you, Tony, because He loves 
all His children, even when they are 
naughty,” she said, and she hugged him 
tighter. 


Which One Is Right? 
By SYLVA HARPER 


1. The Jordan River is in (Egypt, Palestine). 

2. Jesus spent His boyhood in (Nazareth, Beth- 
lehem). 

3. Psalms has (150, 100) chapters. 

4. There were (five, ten) wise virgins. 

5. Paul (was, was not) one of the twelve dis- 
ciples chosen by Jesus. 


Mothers and Sons 
By LOUISE DARCY 


Draw a line from the mother to the son. 


1. Rebekah Joseph 

2. Sarah Solomon 

3. Rachel Isaac 

4. Elisabeth Ishmael 

5. Bath-sheba John 

6. Hagar Jacob 
ANSWERS 
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Your Dog Is What You Make Him 
From page 11 


Smuggling was done at one time with 
the help of “water dogs” who swam to shore 
from fishing boats. They carried expensive 
silk and lace and liquor to men who waited 
on the shore. And we are told that some 
old-time pirates kept a fighting dog as a 
member of the crew. 

But it isn’t really right to call these dogs 
criminals. They are just dogs who have 
learned the wrong tricks. The real criminals 
are the owners who taught them the tricks. 

The main difference between a boy and 
a dog is not the boy’s lack of a tail nor the 
dog’s lack of hands. The real difference is 
that the dog can’t reason, and a boy or girl 
can. The dog can’t decide to forget bad 
tricks and learn only good ones. He can 
only obey his owner. We are all glad that 
people can do more than that. A boy with 
bad parents can become a good man if he 
chooses to be a Christian. Of all God’s crea- 
tures, human beings are the only ones who 
have been given that wonderful power of 
choice. 

Remember that the tricks you teach your 
dog will become a part of his personality, 
so be sure that they are good tricks. Even 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Ruth Mereurio, age 15. Estancia, Iloilo, Philippine 
Islands. Stamps, biking, swimming, piano. 


Evelyn Bonlie, age 16. Route 1, Box 277, Shafter, 
California, U.S.A. Music, badminton, swimming, sew- 
ing, cooking. 


Norita Rusk, age 16. Route 1, Box 284, Shafter, 
California, U.S.A. Music, volley ball, cooking, sports, 
skating. 


Imogene Morgan, age 13. 518 Christian Street, 
Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Skating, cook- 
ing, biking, sewing, reading, piano. 


Melvin Walunga, age 14. Bristol Bay Mission 
School, Aleknagik, Alaska. Writing letters. 


Rebecca Herald, Box 928, Dixon, Wyoming, U.S.A. 
Sewing, ice skating, stamps. 


Penny Griffith, age 10. 516 Madison Avenue, Man- 
kato, Minnesota, U.S.A. Oil painting, tropical fish, 
shells, napkins, different types of soil. 


Patty Dickey, age 13. P.O. Box 275, Alto, Texas, 
U.S.A. Swimming, skating, horseback riding. 


Gary G. Walker, age 15. 111 Allen Avenue, 
Huntington 5, West Virginia, U.S.A. Music, biking, 
photography. 


Donna Hansen, age 14. Hayes Star Route, Box 
29B, Woodland, Washington, U.S.A. Skating, base- 
ball, reading. 


Jacquelyn E. Richardson, age 13. Hayes Star Route, 
Box 95, Woodland, Washington, U.S.A. Skating, rid- 
ing horses, hiking, baseball, reading, stamps. 


Marilynne Davis, age 14. Route 1, Box 10A, 
Yacolt, Washington, U.S.A. Swimming, sewing, read- 
ing, collecting salt shakers. 


Catherine Moore, age 10. 407 Gladys Avenue, 
Hermist n, Oregon, U.S.A. Reading, piggy banks. 


Lucy Hurt, age 12. 725 South Ithan Street, 
Philadelphia 43, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Reading, skat- 
ing, biking. 


Doris M. Williams, age 12. 7816 Brewster Avenue, 
Philadelphia 42, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Skating, biking, 
reading. 


Margaret Littell, age 13. Coalmont, Tennessee, 
U.S.A. Hiking, swimming, roller skating, sewing, 


cooking, selling “Life and Health.” 


Dariene Devinny, Route 3, Box 33, Lebanon, 
Oregon, U.S.A. Cooking, sports. 


Valarie Palmer, age 14. 34 Botany Street, Carlton, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. Typing, sew- 
ing, sports, hiking, camping. 
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a perfectly harmless trick can become a 
bother if it is useless. My family once 
taught a dog to “shake hands,” a trick that 
he learned thoroughly and practiced long 
after we had begun to wish we had never 
mentioned it to him! Not that it did any 
harm. He just looked stupid waving his 
right paw in front of everyone who looked 
at him. 

Sometimes a smart dog will develop a 
trick himself that can be made into a useful 
one. One man saw his dog carrying sticks 
in his mouth. With encouragement, the dog 
was soon bringing in small logs for the fire 
every day. If his owner hadn’t bothered to 
encourage him and direct his habit, he 
might have found his woodpile down the 
well! 

So whether your dog becomes a smuggler, 
a pirate, a mailman-biter, or one of “man’s 
best friends,” is up to you. Train him well 
and you will have a friend to be proud of. 
Your training will show in his good man- 
ners and the love and trust he shows for 
you. 


This Plant Drowns Its Victims! 
From page 9 


and the insect is dead—a victim of its own 
appetite. The fluid begins at once to digest 
it—to satisfy the plant’s appetite! The plant 
gets food from the insect’s body. The hard 
shell sinks to the bottom and lies there 
with the shells of other insects that have 
been captured and devoured by the plant. 

Sin is just like the pitcher plant—leading 
a boy or girl on and on from one temptation 
to the next, from the commission of one 
small sin that may seem harmless like the 
drop of nectar, to bigger and bigger sins, 
until finally death and destruction are the 
result. May you learn a valuable lesson from 
the pitcher plant. 


Triangle 
From page 8 


Jerry looked up. “Not so loud! What if 
someone heard you?” 

Max laughed and gave Jerry a playful 
shove. “You're nervous.” 

Jerry regained his balance and swung 
around. “Watch whom you're hitting, Max!” 
he said angrily. 











Max laughed. “A bundle of nerves!” 

Jerry took a deep breath. Maybe Max was 
right. Maybe he was appearing very foolish. 
He shouldn't be so nervous. He tried to 
relax. “O.K., let’s split it,” he said softly. 

“Twenty-three to you, and twenty-three 
to me,” Max said, “and here’s a couple more 
for you so you will have enough for the 
bike. Say, how much is that bike going to 
cost, anyway?” 

“Enough. With what I have, this twenty- 
five will make the price, though,” Jerry said. 
He stuffed the money into his pocket. “I’m 
going home.” 

“O.K. See you,” Max said. Then he 
called after Jerry. “Hey, kid, take it easy.” 

Jerry walked off, crossing the park. He sud- 
denly remembered he had forgotten his 
bike. He looked around. Max was grinning 
at him. 

Ashamed, Jerry returned, got his bike, 
and rode home. Max’s laughter rang in his 
ears. “Bundle of nerves!” 

The sun had fallen low into the west 
when Jerry reached his house. He said noth- 
ing to his parents, but went directly to his 
room. There he stuffed the twenty-five dol- 
lars into a pocket of his good suit of clothes, 
where it would not likely be noticed. 

He went back downstairs. His father was 
smiling. “Say, Jerry, I heard a good joke 
today. It seems there were these two fellows 
walking down the street, and one of them 
saw He stopped suddenly. “Jerry? 
What's the matter?” 

“Huh? Oh, nothing Dad. I was just think- 
ing about something else. I'm sorry. What 
was the joke?” 

“Never mind the joke,” Mr. Desley said. 
“Something is troubling you, Jerry. What 
is it?” 

“Nothing, Dad. Nothing’s wrong,” Jerry 
lied. 

Mr. Desley said nothing more, and Jerry 
looked out of the window. 

“Dinner’s ready!” Mrs. Desley called. 

“Coming,” Mr. Desley replied and got up. 
“Come on, Jerry.” 

“O.K.” 

The food was dry and tasteless in his 
mouth. Jerry tried to reason with himself. 
He should not be so upset. People stole 
things every day. Why was he feeling so 
rotten? 

But his reasoning did no good. The more 
he thought of the crime he and Max had 
committed, the worse it became in his own 





eyes, until the mere thought of it was un- 
bearable, and he pushed it out of his mind. 

One rarely realizes—until he himself is 
guilty of a crime—how heavily such an ex- 
perience can rest on one’s conscience. All 
the details of daily life seem constantly to 
remind him of the crime, until it is like a 
festering sore that will not heal. The sore 
rots and ferments; and the oozing of the 
little wound won't allow one to rest or 
forget. 

When Jerry had read or heard of persons 
who confessed their wrongdoings, he had 
always thought they did so because they 
wanted to; not because they had to. Now he 
realized that he not only wanted to con- 
fess his part in the theft, but would have to 
do so if he was ever to be happy again. 

But how would the principal react? What 
would his parents do and say when they 
learned of the crime? What would his class- 
mates think? He would be ostracized from 
his classmates; he would lose the respect 
of others, and more important, his own self- 
respect. His friends would no longer be his 
friends. And there would always be a sense 
of shame when he was with persons who 
knew what he had done. 

Nevertheless, that would be better than 
the guilt that weighed so heavily on his 
conscience now. So he determined that 
evening that in the morning he would go to 
the principal and tell him everything. 

Then another thought occurred to him. 
He was not alone in this thing. Max Bran- 
don was in it too. What would Max do 
when he learned Jerry had confessed? 

He thought of Max as he had seen him 
earlier, before he had known of the plans 
for the crime. He remembered how he 
looked—heavy-muscled, tough. And Jerry 
realized that he was afraid of him. Not 
afraid in a cowardly manner, but afraid be- 
cause he realized Max to be clever, strong, 
and easily angered. 

So perhaps his planned confession to the 
principal would not be the wisest after all. 
Yet he had to confess, and the principal 
was the logical one to go to. Jerry shook 
his head. He wished he had never gotten 
into this. But now it was too late. 

He would have to take his punishment 
like a man. It would be no easy matter. He 
would need a great deal of courage. 

For the first time in many years he re- 
alized how important God is; he turned 

To page 22 
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SS Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IV—JOSHUA WHO LED 


(APRIL 26) 


Memory VERSE: “Take good heed therefore 
unto yourselves, that ye love the Lord your 
God” (Joshua 23:11). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about Joshua’s last days and his last 
words to the children of Israel, in Joshua 23. 
Learn the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
Joshua Succeeds Moses as Leader of Israel 


Open your Bible to Numbers 27. 

Joshua was Moses’ helper all through the 
Exodus and the wanderings in the wilderness. 
He had led in the first battle of the Israelites 
when they went against the Amalekites. He 
had gone up into the mountain with Moses to 
learn about the making of the sanctuary. Joshua 
with Caleb had given a good report of the land 
and refused to lose courage over the prospect 
of conquering the heathen who possessed it. 

The time came at the end of the forty years 
of wandering in the desert for the children of 
Israel to take possession of the Promised Land. 
Moses had been told that it would not be his 
privilege to lead Israel into the land. He had 
guided and taught them, and prepared them for 
this great event, but before it was to take place 
he was to be laid aside. In verses 15 to 17, read 
how he prayed to God for a new leader for 
Israel. 

Verse 18 will tell you the name of the one 
whom God appointed for this task. 

So Joshua, of the tribe of Ephraim, became 
the new leader. Read of the ceremony that 
marked his coming into office, in verses 22 and 
23. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 462; p. 463, par. 1. 

Tuink! Are you by your faithfulness in your 
duties today preparing for a place of responsibil- 
ity in the future? 

Pray to do every task with all your heart and 
mind and strength. 


MONDAY 
Joshua Leads Into the Promised Land 


Open your Bible to Joshua 3. 
Not long after Joshua’s appointment, Moses 
died. God appeared to Joshua and told him to 
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lead the people over the Jordan into the Prom- 
ised Land. He repeated His promise to give 
them the land and to stand by them. “As I was * 
with Moses, so I will be with thee: I will not fail 
thee, nor forsake thee. Be strong and of good 
courage,” He said (Joshua 1:5, 6). 

After sending two men to survey the land, 
Joshua organized for the entry into Canaan. 
The Israelites were encamped in the acacia 
groves of Shittim, on the east side of Jordan. 
He moved them to the banks of the river. There 
were fording places by which travelers ordinar- 
ily crossed the river. But now it was spring, 
and the snows in the mountains had melted 
and caused the river to overflow its banks. It 
looked as though no one could cross. Only with 
God’s help would they be able to enter the land 
at that time. Joshua knew that God would not 
fail them. After a solemn service, in which the 
people put away their sins and sanctified them- 
selves, the procession began. The priests went 
first with the ark, and the people followed. 
Verses 14 to 17 will tell you the story of the 
crossing and how God worked a miracle to make 
it possible. 

Their dream and hope of many years had come 
true. Their prayers were answered. They were 
in the land. To show their thanks, one man from 
each tribe took a stone from the bed of the River 
Jordan to set up a memorial of twelve stones to 
glorify the God who had led them, and to prove 
that they had really walked across the river. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 483, pars. 2, 3; p. 484. 

Tuink! Do you have faith and courage to fol- 
low when God leads through difficult places? 

Pray to be ready to go where He leads. 


TUESDAY 
Joshua Leads in Defeating the Enemies 2 


Open your Bible to Joshua 6. 

They were in the land, but not yet in posses- 
sion of it. The children of Israel made their first 
camp a little way from the banks. Before them 
stood the strongly fortified city of Jericho. Many 
other heathen tribes possessed the land too. 
They were strong, warlike people, with iron 
chariots and with horses trained for war. These 
men knew the country, and the Israelites did 
not. From a human viewpoint, things were not 
in their favor. One day the Lord Himself ap- 














peared to Joshua as the Captain of the host of 
the Lord, and encouraged him. Read the promise 
God made to Joshua, in verse 2. 

Led by the priests bearing the ark of God, 
and carrying trumpets, the children of Israel 
were to march around the city once each day. 
On the seventh day victory would be given them. 
Look in verse 20 and see how the city was 
destroyed. 

“So the Lord was with Joshua; and his fame 
was noised throughout all the country,” we are 
told in Joshua 6:27. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
pp. 488, 491. 

Tuink! Do you have any tasks that seem to 
you as impossible to do as the taking of Jericho 
must have seemed to the children of Israel? 

Pray for faith and courage to undertake great 
things with God. 


WEDNESDAY 
Joshua Leads in Expelling Sin 


Open your Bible to Joshua 7. 

The next city on the list was the city of Ai. 
Joshua and the children of Israel were full of 
confidence as they prepared to attack Ai. That 
confidence was to be their downfall. Before at- 
tacking Jericho their only hope had been in 
God’s power; now they trusted in their own. 
Ai was not as big as Jericho, and they would 
surely overcome it, they thought. They did not 


Joshua would never have been able to lead the chil- 
dren of Israel if he had not been firm in doing right. 


a 





stop to pray, and they sent only three thousand 
men into the attack. Verse 5 will tell you what 
happened in this campaign. 

This was a terrible shock to Joshua and the 
children of Israel. Joshua turned to God to 
inquire the meaning of this defeat. God told him 
that it had been allowed to happen because the 
Israelites were harboring sin in their midst, and 
it must be destroyed. At God’s direction Joshua 
called all the tribes together. Taking them tribe 
by tribe, family by family, and man by man he 
finally came to Achan, of the tribe of Judah. 
Read the confession he made, in verses 20 and 21. 

Because his sin was responsible for Israel’s 
defeat, Achan was made to answer with his life. 
This event greatly sobered the children of Israel. 
They sanctified themselves, and in this spirit 
they were able, with God’s help, to win the next 
attack against Ai. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 493, pars. 3-5; pp. 494, 495. 

THINK! Does success make you too confident 
in yourself, and forgetful of God? 

Pray to depend at all times on God’s help. 


THURSDAY 
Joshua Leads in Word and Example 


Open your Bible to Joshua 23 and 24. 

Joshua led in many wars of conquest. He was 
not a young man when the children of Israel 
entered the Promised Land, and the time soon 
came for him to retire. When he felt that his 
last days had come, he called for the Israelites 
to come together so he could give his last words 
of exhortation to them. Read in Joshua 23, verses 
3, 4, and 9 what he reminded them of. 

He told them that God would be with them. 
Once God had told him to be brave and very 
courageous. Now he told the people, “Be ye there- 
fore very courageous to keep and to do all that 
is written in the book of the law of Moses, that 
ye turn not aside therefrom to the right hand 
or to the left” (Joshua 23:6). 

He told them that just as surely as God would 
bless them if they faithfully followed Him, just 
so surely would He withdraw His blessing if they 
turned from Him. 

After reminding them of the many wonderful 
deeds done in the power of God, Joshua said, 
“Ye are witnesses against yourselves that ye 
have chosen you the Lord, to serve him,” and 
with one voice the faithful children of Israel 
replied, “‘We are witnesses” (Joshua 24:22). 

Soon after this speech Joshua died. Find how 
old he was and where he was buried, in Joshua 
24:29 and 30. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 522, par. 4; p. 523. 

Tuink! Can you say with the children of Israel, 
“T will serve the Lord’? 


Pray to keep faithful to your vows to seive 
God. 


FRIDAY 


Review the memory verse. Who spoke these 
words, and on what occasion? 

1. Name the leader Joshua succeeded (Num. 
27:18). 

2. Name the priest who in a special ceremony 
gave Joshua his charge as leader of Israel (Num. 
27:22). 

3. Name the river that had to be crossed before 
the children of Israel could set foot on the Prom- 
ised Land (Joshua 3:14). 

4. Name the article of sacred furniture that 
went before the children of Israel (Joshua 3:14). 

5. Name the city near the west bank of the 
Jordan that the children of Israel first attacked 
(Joshua 6:1). 
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6. Tell the manner in which it was taken 
(Joshua 6:13-20). 

7. Name the city the children of Israel at- 
tacked next (Joshua 7:2). 

8. Name the reason why they failed to con- 
quer the city (Joshua 7:11, 12). 

9. Name the man whose sin was responsible 


for their not being able to take Ai 
7:20, 21). 

10. Name the One Joshua served all his life, 
and to whom he urged the children of Israel 
to be faithful all their lives (Joshua 23:11). 
(Memory verse.) 


(Joshua 





Triangle 
From page 19 


now to the Bible, and read statements here 
and there that reminded him of Biblical 
stories and advice he had often heard at 
church and Sabbath school. 

And then, kneeling beside his bed, he 
prayed. 

He slept better that night. Partly, per- 
haps, because he was exhausted; but mostly 
because his conscience rested, knowing that 
he would do everything in his power to 
correct his mistake. 

When Jerry Desley reached school in the 
morning, he was in a quiet, thoughtful 
mood, and unaware of Max Brandon until 
the older boy spoke. “Hey, come here a 
minute, kid.” 

Jerry looked up. He was not pleased to 
see Max; not with the plan he had in his 
mind. 

“Come here a minute, kid,’ Max re- 
peated. 

Jerry followed Max to the side of the hall- 
way, where they would not be heard by the 
rest of the students coming into the school. 

“I suppose now you've decided to confess 
and try to get out of this whole thing, huh?” 
Max asked. Jerry was startled. How did 
Max know? Max did not wait for a reply. 
He continued: “Well, don’t. If you do you'll 
get me in trouble, and no one spoils my 
plans any more, see? So no matter what 
you're thinking, get this through your head: 


you're not going to the principal or to dear 
old Mommy and Daddy 

“Watch the way you talk about my par- 
ents!” Jerry said sharply. 

“__—or dear old Mommy or Daddy,” 
Max repeated, “and tell them what a bad 
boy you are. You can give me back your 
share of the money, if you like. But if you’re 
going to act scared, you’d better watch out!” 

Jerry swallowed nervously. He had 
thought his biggest problem was to work up 
enough courage to face the humiliation of 
confessing; now he realized that Max would 
be a bigger obstacle. 

“Look, Max, I can’t 

“You be quiet, now. I can’t stand goody- 
goodies,” Max said under his breath. 

Jerry glanced down at the floor. “Max, 
I don’t care what you like or don’t like. 
I'm going to——” 

“You're not going to do a thing! Re- 
member that. You're not going to do a 
thing.” Max watched Jerry sharply. Then, 
apparently satisfied with the effect of his 





” 





words, he slapped Jerry lightly on the 
shoulder. “Beat it. And remember what I 
said.” 


Then Max was gone. Jerry was standing 
alone at the side of the hallway, a curious 
expression of bewilderment, confusion, and 
fear on his face. 

He turned and walked to his locker. He 
deposited all of his books except the geome- 
try text, and went to his first class. 

He paid little attention, however, to the 
geometry lesson. His thoughts were still on 
the decision he had to make. 

Then, having made up his mind to go to 
the principal, regardless of what Max 
threatened, he attempted to return his at- 
tention to geometry. But when he reached 
for his pencil, he was aware that his hand 
was trembling. 


(To be concluded) 
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Youngsters, you will 
thoroughly enjoy 


JOE-JOE 
the monkey, 


who was trained to act 
in one of the largest 
animal shows in the 
world. He played his 
part well until one 
night he decided to 
desert his trainer and 
the show, so he ducked 
under the edge of the 
tent and escaped. 









The story of his capture 
and his humorous antics 
before and after he was 
placed in the local 

zoo will amuse you. 
Twenty-two full-page 
illustrations by 

Harry J. Baerg. 


Clothbound, $1.50 


Order from your church missionary secretary, or -- 


Rene BE ese ee - Book and Bible House | 
Please send me JOE-JOE THE MONKEY, $1.50 each | 


Add sales tax if necessary —_.........- 


Add ten cents postage a | 
Name Saree cnt Mee heat RES SO Total enclosed __---- | 
PENG Steet dt Be oe hk CR en ei cae l 
City — 2. ‘pate 
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CHARLES FITCH was 
still a young man when 
he read what William 
Miller wrote on the end 
of the world. He was so 
inspired that he decided 
to start preaching about 
the coming of Christ. He 
was pastor of a large 
church in Boston, but 
when he became a Her- 
ald of the Morning he mes e: Eek od ae, 
left Boston and preached cme fe i “ poe ane 
: ye oe ie AD V335.-- ge, 
in several States, espe- “"'Gow's Ever. astincKinipom 18.44 18.438 ye. es 
cially Ohio. — as 

Remembering Habakkuk 2:2, he made a chart showing the images 
and beasts of Daniel and Revelation. Soon all Adventist preachers 
were using copies of it. 

He became sick and died in October, 1844, as a result of baptizing 
three groups of new believers in Lake Erie on a cold, windy day. 


i REN ERE 
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BORN 1805, DIED OCTOBER, 1844 
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